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AUGUST, 1819. 
| rae 
TO TOWN AND COUNTRY MANAGERS ; 


OR, TO 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO GET UP PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 


All my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop. 


THE Advertiser having long contributed to public amusement with 
considerable success, begss leave to solicit the patronage of theatrical 
managers, and all others by whom his claims may be appreciated. 

He has upon hand an assortment of subjects adapted to those 
important branches of the drama in which juvenile talent has been 
so long required to excel ; and having just wedded for the seventh 
time, he hopes by the exercise of constitutional vigour, to place his 
peculiar breed beyond the chances of scarcity’or extinction. 

I. A fine grown girl of fifteen, who can act the Prince of Wales 
in ‘* Richard the Third :”’ looks well in Turkish trowsers ; quite 
tall enough for a dead Juliet upon the bier; stammers a little, but 
the difficulties of her utterance are thought to have improved the 
correctness of her delivery. 

II. A clever boy, the least effective of the lot, on account of his 
aukward size, thin legs and thick knees; admirable as the fore 
quarter of a camel, understands the true Arabian mode of nodding the 
animal's head ; thoroughly studied as the Vegetable figure in the pan- 
tomime: accustomed to the Bear line (his father undertaking the 
growl, behind.)—Can make himself generally useful—Can light 
and blow out lamps—call—shout without—go on with a mob— 
load pistols and work the rain. 

III. A wonderful little female artist—any thing or every thing— 
retentive memory—Duke of York, Billy Hogmore, Fleance, Tom 
Thumb, Jack Rugby, Leolyn, or Falstaff’s Page, full of humour and 


dies naturally, has‘a good face for a gib, and has done the Monkey 
in Perouse. 
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IV. and V. Two brats, (twins,) always been used from their 
birth to come in together. ‘They do not speak, and have crooked 
legs (the advertiser being compelled to nurse them himself)—they 
have been used’to go in harness, curicle fashion, as swans attached to 
the car of a fairy—can plume themselves they cannot be excelled— 
they are very fond of fish—and of their little brother, No. 

VI. Who plays, Dolphins, Lobsters, and Crabs in pantomimes (a 
pupil of Mr. Fixx) this child’s acting is all sole—he rarely founders 
or loses his plaice—brisk as an eel, and sings like Mrs. Salmon ; Chub 
face, can handle a pike and is never smelt ; 

VII. Too young for any thing but a roasting pig; has a very 
natural squall that might be heard at papworth—The advertiser 
would not have put this last article in his catalogue on a considera- 
tion of what it is—but what it may be, in due season— 

A variety of other extraordinary children are within the reach of 
the advertiser. Cupids, supplied on the shortest notice, Fiends ditto ; 
upen the lowest terms—He will engage that the first shall perforin 
like Angels and the other are devilish fine actors. Wings and tails 
found with the boys and girls—aA large assortment of dumbies and 
tumblers —*,* Private Performances will, it is presumed, be much 
aided by the engagement from this repository of juvenileregular actors ; 
as the ladies and gentlemen will be enabled to imitate their talents 
and keep the play less imperfect than it otherwise would be. 

The whole of the above will be let separately or together, and 
merit immediate atttention. 

“* Lilliput’”—** Hamlet’’—‘‘ Hob in the Well’ &c. &c. performad 
by the whole famrily at any hour in the day, at an hours notice— 

For cards of reference, casts &c. apply to the Printer. 

Fivat Rea. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


WHENEVER his company was sought he had no capricious ex- 
cuses for withholding it, but lent himself to every invitation with 
cordiality, and brought good humour with him, that gave life to 
the circle he was in. He presented himself always in his fashion 
of apparel ; a brown coat with metal buttons, a black waistcoat, 
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and worsted stockings, with a flowing bob, formed the furniture . 
of his wardrobe, but they were in perfectly good trim, ahd with 
the ladies, which he generally met, he had nothing of the slovenly 
philosopher about him; he fed heartily, but not voraciously, and: 
was extremely courteous in his commendations of any dish, that 
pleased his palate ; he suffered his next neighbour to squeeze the 
China oranges into his wine-glass after dinner, which else, per- 
chance, had gone aside, and trickled into his shoes, for the good 
man had neither straight sight nor steady nerves. 





RETENTIVE MEMORY. : 
CARDINAL POLIGNAC, the author of ‘* Anti Lucretius,’ wags 
once surprised while that work was in manuscript, to see a small 
specimen of it in the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Choisi,” a French literary jour-. 
nal, He had been importuned, it seems, by a Monsieur Le CLERC 
fora sight of the poem, which was refused ; but to gratify his cu- . 
riosity, the Cardinal repeated about 150 lines, which his auditor, , 
though seventy years of age, was enabled to carry'away, and pub- 
lish without material variation. t 





LONDON BRIDGE. 
«< IN the year 1212, on the 10th of July, at night,” (to use 
the language of honest How in his history of this structure, “a 
marvellous terrible chance happened for the City of London, 
upon the south side of the river Thames, as also the Church 
of our Lady of the Canons, in Southwark, being on fire, and 
an exceeding great multitude of people passing the bridge, either to 
extinguish and quench it, or else to gaze at and behold it, sud- 
denly the north part, by blowing of the south-wind, was also set 
on fire, and the people which were even now passing the bridge, 
perceiving the same, would have returned, but were stopped by 
fire; and it came to pass, that as they staid, or protracted time, 
the other end of the bridge* also, namely the South end, wag 
fired, so that the people thronging themselves between the two 
fires, did nothing else but expect present death : then came there, 
to aid them, many ships and vessels, into which the multitude so 
unadvisedly rushed, that the ships being drowned, they al] pe- 
rished ; it waa said that through the fire and shipwreck there were 

* At this time of wood. 
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destroyed about three thousand persons, whose bodies were found 


in part, or half burned, besides those that were wholly burnt to 
ashes, and could not be found.’’ 





SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 
IN the year 680, Benner, Abbot of Wirc’' and master of the 
venerable Bede, first brought masons into this island, among the 


Saxons, with workmen in painting and glazing, arts which, till that . 
time, were unknown, as the existing edifices were of wood, with. 


simple apertures for the admission of light and air. 





WONDERFUL STUPIDITY. 
‘THERE was a chamberlain in the court of the queen-mother at 
Berlin, about half a century ago, named M. de Morten, a man of 
so circumscribed an understanding as to be constantly held up to 
ridicule in the sphere to which he belonged. He was unable to 
recollect whether at a certain siege he was among those who 


attacked, or those who defended the place, and whether, in a cer- 


tain campaign, it was himself or his brother that had been killed. 
To this M. Morten, a literary friend lent the same volume seven 
times over, and on asking him afterwards how he liked the work, 
‘« Truly, Sir,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I think it an admirable production, 
but if I might speak my opinion freely, the author sometimes 
repeats the same things.” The English ambassador requested him 
to present the Earl of Essex, then on his travels, and accordingly 
M. Morten, at the proper period, complied in the following terms : 
<< Madame,” satd he to his mistress, ‘‘ I have the honour to pre-. 
sent to your Majesty the Earl of Essex, a native of England anda 
traveller, who, the English Ambassador has assured me, is not the 
same Earl of Essex that was beheaded under Queen ExizaBertu.”’ 





THE SILVER SALOON. 
THIS was a spacious apartment in the Castle at Berlin, in which 
the tables, the chandeliers, the sconces, the stands; and even the 
balustrades of the music gallery, were of massive silver, but having 
been melted down by Freperick the Great, at a period of pecu- 


liar distress, to meet the demands of his army, these vestiges of — 


pompous magnificence, adopted by one of his ancestors, have been 
replaced by articles of wooden manufacture washed over with their 
primitive material. - 


X 
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WITTY REPROOF. 

ATTERBURY, Bishop of Rochester, when a certain bill was 
brought into the House of Lords, said, among other things, ‘‘ that he - 
prophesied last winter this bill would be attempted in the present ses- 
sion, and he was sorry to find that he had proved a true prophet."’ 
Lord Coninessy, who spoke after the bishop, and always ha- 
rangued in a passion, desired the house to remark, ‘‘ that one of 
the Right Reverends had set himself forth as a prophet ; but for 
his part he did not know what prophet to liken him to, unless to the 
furious prophet BaLaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” The 
bishop in reply, with great wit and calinness, exposed this rude at- 
tack in the following words : ‘‘ since the noble lord hath discovered 
in Our manners sucha similitude, I am well content to be compared 
to the prophet Bataam : but, my lords, I am at a loss how to make 


out the other part of the parallel: I am sure that I have been 
reproved by nobody but his lordship.” 





DR. BENTLEY. 
WHEN it was lamented to this great critic that he should have 
wasted so much of his time as a commentator upon the Classics 
instead of devoting it to original composition, he replied, ‘‘ The 
wit and genius of those old heathens beguiled me; and so in des- 
pair of raising myself up to their standard on fair ground, I thought 


the only chance I had of looking over their heads was to get upon 
their shoulders.”’ 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
THIS eccentric bard had run up a debt with his landlady, for board 
and lodging, of some few pounds, and was at his wits-end how to 
wipe off the score and keep a roof over his head, except by closing 
with a very awkward proposal on her part, and taking his fair cre- 
ditor to wife, whose charms were far from alluring, while her de- 
mands were extremely urgent. In this crisis of his fate he was 
found by Jounson, whoused to relate the circumstance with infinite 
humour, in the act of meditation on the melancholy alternative 
which ‘ lay all before him, where to chuse.’’ He showed Jonn- 
son his manuscript of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ but seemed to be 
without any plan, or even hope, of raising money upon the dispo- 
sal of it; when Jounson cast his eye upon it he discovered enough 
to raise his expectations, and immediately took it toDopsLey, who 
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paid down ten pounds for it, and added an eventual condition upon 
its future sale. Jonnson, in his account of this transaction, de- 
scribed the precautions he took in concealing the amount of the 
sum he had in hand, which he prudently administered to Goip- 
smitn by a guinea at a time, and by those means paid off the land- 
lady’s score, and redeemed the person of his friend from her em- 
braces. 





ATHEISM, 


LAMETHRIE, the apostle of universal materialism, always made 
the sign of the cross if it did but thunder; Mavrrrtuis, who dis- 
believed in the divinity, said his prayers regularly every evening on 
his knees ; and D’Arcens, a still firmer infidel, shuddered when- 
ever he counted the number thirteen around a table. 





SWEDEN BORG, 


IT was related by the chamberlain d’Hamox, who had been am- 
bassador from Prussia both to Holland and France, that his bro- 
ther-in-law, ambassador from Holland to Stockholm, having died 
suddenly, a shopkeeper demanded of his widow the payment of a 
bill for some drapery, which she remembered had been discharged 
in her husband's life-time, but not being able to find the claimant's 
receipt, she was advised to consult with the celebrated visionary, 
SwepeEnzoRG, who, it was said, could converse with the dead when- 
ever he pleased. She accordingly adopted this advice, though 
less from credulity than curiosity ; and at the end of a few days, 
Swepenborce informed her that her deceased husband had taken 
the shopkeeper’s receipt for the money on such a day, and at such an 
hour, as he was reading such an article of Baye in his cabinet ; 
end that his attention being called immediately afterwards to some 
other concern, he had put out the receipt into the book to mark 
the place at which he left off, where in fact it was found at the 
page described. 
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THE 
DRAMATIC LIFE OF THOMAS SHERIDAN, AM. 


INTERSPERSED 
WITH OCCASIONAL VIEWS OF 
THE IRISH STAGE, 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF MANY DISTINGUISHED PLAYERS. 


Continued from page 19 of the present Volume. 


Doth not the excellency which is in them go away? They die even without 
wisdom.—Jop, iv. 21. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Opening of Crow-street Theatre—Kinc, VERNON, and BaRRY—Opening of 
Smock-alley—Dicces, Mrs. Warp, THEOPHILUS Cr1BBER—Close of the Sea- 
son—Mr. SHERIDAN’S academical honours— Engagement at Drury-lane The- . 
atre—Jealousy of GarrickK—Brooke’s ‘‘ Earl of Essex’’— Performance of 

' King John—Excellence—Praise of Cnurcui.1—Royal approbation—Rup- 
ture with GARRICK—Mr. SHERIDAN’S retirement. 

ON Monday, the 23rd of October, 1758, the new Theatre in Crow- 
street was opened, after an occasional prologue by Woopwaarp, 
with Crsner’s comedy of ‘‘ She would and She would not,”’* in 
which, with the single exception of Kine as Trappanti, the novelty 
of the performance was more remarkable than its merit. On the fol- 
lowing night, Mr. Vernon made his first appearance as Macheath ; 
but the effect of these exhibitions was so unprosperous, that Barry 
himself was drawn forward with unexpected celerity, and on the 3rd 
of November, in sustaining the character of Hamlet, was honoured 
with very ample testimonies of support and applause. 

Had the arrangements adopted by Mr. Sureripan been fully en- 
forced, there is some reason to suspect that his fortune would yet 
have prevailed ; they were thwarted, however, by circumstances 
of a most disastrous nature, which ultimately sealed the ruin that 
éxertion of the most arduous kind could no longer avert. About: 
the middle of October, Mr. Vicror returned from London, and 
opened on the 23rd with a Government play in honour of the an- 





* Don Manuel, however, was supported by ArTHUR, a comedian of aecknow- 
ledged ability, who held a respectable rank upon the London boards, at the 
period of GaRRICK’s appearance. 
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Diversary of his Majesty’s coronation. The receipts for some nights 
were of a most discouraging nature ; they mended, however, upon 
the arrival of Mr. Dicces with Mrs. Warp, and the hopes of the 
Manager were kept up by the expectation of Cisser, till the in- 
telligence of his melancholy fate, by shipwreck, overwhelmed them 
with distress and consternation.* At this juncture Mr. SHeripan, 
by a strange fatality, declined coming over, and many other dis- 
appointments occurring in consequence, the Theatre was precipi- 
tately closed, on the 27th of April, 1759,+ and reverted no more 
to his immediate authority. 

During this interval, Mr. Suertpan pursued his oratorical plans 
with renovated diligence, and acquired a variety of academiecal 
distinctions. At Edinburgh he was honoured with the freedom of 
that city, presented by the hands of Dr. Ropertrson, whose accep- 
tance of the office evinced his sense of Mr. Suerrpan’s accomplish- 
ments and capacity. He then retired to Windsor-eastle,q] with his 





* This mournful occurrence will be fully detailed in a Memoir of THEoputtus 
Cisper. 

t+ The Theatre, with all its appendages of sccnery and wardrobe, was let for one 
Season, upon very moderate terms, to an actor named Brown, who after con- 
ducting the company at Bath, had been engaged the year before for Mr. SuERt- 
DAn’s establishment. He made his appearance as the Copper Captain, and in 
such parts as Brass, Bayes, Ranger, Sir John Brute, Don Felix, Don John, 
Dr. Wolf, and Abel Drugger, his merit was supposed to be beyond the reach 
of superiority. Upon this actor the shattered remains of Mr. SHERIDAN’S com- 
pany were reduced to depend, and though his extraordinary abilities were fully ap- 
preciated, the indolence of his temper soon brought their expectations to disgrace 
and disappointment: 

3 Mr. Sueaipan had long entertained a settled determination to retire from The- 
atrical life, the vexations of which pressed upon him with destructive severity. 
In the following extracts this feeling is clearly displayed : 

** As to Theatrical matters, I can say but little of them; but I doubt Mr. 
SHERIDAN, without a much better prospect than the present, will hardly be induced 
to take the burthen again upon his shoulders ; for my own part I think we have 
had a sufficient proof how far Dublin is to be depended upon; I speak in gene- 
ral, for I am sure we have some very worthy friends there.” Mrs. SHERIDAN 
to Mr. WuyTe; London, Nov. 11, 1758. 





‘¢ By his last letter he has informed me of his fixed resolution to return no 
more to this kingdom, and his determination to sell all his property in Ireland, 
if he can find a purchaser.’’"—Victor to the Duke of Dorset; Dublin, 1759. 

q ‘* As to Theatrical news—lI have just now completed an agreement between 
Mr. Garrick aud Mr. SHERIDAN, to be together on shares, on those nights he 
performs. Mr. SHERIDAN has been these nine months in Windsor Castle, a dear 
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family, and in June, 1760, completed an agreement to perform at 
Drury-lane Theatre, for a certain number of nights, upon a fourth 
share of the receipts, after deducting eighty pounds for expenses. 
He commenced this engagement in the month of October, by a 
performance of Richard the Third,* and pursued it with equal 
profit and applause, f till the jealousy of Mr. Garrick impelled him 
into acts of meanness which the spirit of Mr. Sueripan, without 
tending to provoke, would not submit to endure. 

Having made some judicious alterations in Brooxe’s tragedy of 
the ‘* Earl of Essex,’’ Mr. Sneripan brought it forward for his own 
personation of the hero, in which his skiil and acquirements were 
displayed to great advantage.t His powers were then combined 
with those of the Manager, and from Horatio and Lothario in the 








place for provisions, with his wife, four children, and three seryants.’’—VICTOR 
to Mrs. GrirritH; June, 1760. 

* ¢ } will tell you the success of SHERIDAN, who at this instant is playing Cato, 
and has already played Richard twice. He had more company the second 
than the first night, and wil make, I believe, a good figure on the whole.’”’—Dr. 
Jounson to Mr. LANGTON; October 18, 1760. 

t ‘* Mr. Garrick soon found that his engagement of this actor was of very 
great advantage to him. Little difference in the bulk of audiences was to be per- 
ceived when they acted, separately, the part of Hamlet or of Richard, or any 
other capital character. The manager himself owned that, except Barry, he 
had never found so able an assistant ; for the best of them, he said, could scarcely 
draw together an hundred pounds audience. But Garrick’s ruling passion was 
the love of fame; and his uneasiness, arising from the success of SHERIDAN, be- 
gan every day to be more visible. However, he seemed for a time to suspend 
his jealousy, and promote every scheme proposed by SHERIDAN for their mutual 
profit.”’"—Davies’s ‘* Life of Garrick ;’’ Vol. 1. p. 293. 

t ‘“* Mr. SHERIDAN’s Essex was a stage effort where art predominates more 
than nature. In several passages of the play he was unexceptionably just, al- 
most to a degree of excellence. His suppression of anger to the Queen, in the 
third act, by judiciously lowering the tone of his voice, when ready to exclaim 
with unbridled rage of resentment, did not escape the applause and approbation 
ef a critical audience.”’—Davies’s ** Life of Garrick ;’’ Vol 1. p. 295. 

We may here record the celebrated parody of Dr. Jounson, who, when Mr. 
SHERIDAN was extolling the poetry of this piece, and instanced the line which 
terminated act i.— 


To rule o’er freemen should themselves be free ; 


exclaimed— 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat; 
in consequence of which, Mr. BRooKE, in the republication of his play, took 
€are to change the sentiment at which the ridicule had been pointed, 
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** Fair Penitent’’ they proceeded to sustain the Monarch and Bas- 
tard in ‘‘ King John,” in dividing which characters Mr. Garrick 
reserved the first for his own assumption,* and allotted the other to 
Mr. Sueripan. This arrangement, however, was not permitted to 
prevail, and Mr. Garrick, after making a frivolous apology to his 
coadjutor, invited him to exchange their respective parts, which 
was firmly refused. The attributes of Falconbridge were so un- 
congenial with the general manner of Mr. Sueripan, that his re- 
luctance to resign it affords a strong proof that error is sometimes 
inseparable from the soundest judgment. The exuberant humour 
and romantic gallantry of this hero demanded a spirit and an ease 
at which Mr. Sueripan, with all his dexterity, could never hope to 
arrive. He clung to it, however, with the ardour of mistaken fond- 
ness, and when won by repeated solicitations to adopt the other 
part, consented with a mixture of indignation and regret that no 
palliative could eventually suppress. Yet, in the turbulent and 
gloomy passions of John, he gained peculiar scope for the deepness 
of his tones, and the vehemence of his action ; in the third act, his 
interview with Hubert was marked by touches of consummate skill ; + 
and even CuuRcHILL, who wrote only to exhibit the deficiencies of 
acting, was compelled to record his admiration of this exquisite 
scene : 

But, spite of all defects, his glories rise, 

And art, by judgment formed, with nature vies. 

Behold him sound the depths of Hubert's soul, 

Whilst in his own contending passions roll ; 

View the whole scene, with critic rigour scan, 

And then, deny him merit if you can. 

Where he falls short, *tis nature’s fault alone; 

Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his own. 

‘* Rosciad ;"’ Ato. p. 31. 
This drama was acted many nights and honoured with the King’s 

command ; but Garrick’s envy{ having been aroused by the bril- 





* Mr. Garrick had played Falconbridge in the year 1755, when Mossop en- 
hanced his value by the representation of King John, but was so defective in 
height and fulness, that he could not embody the poet’s description. To remedy 
this want of sinew, he selected an actor to represent his half brother, with a con- 
suriptive look and meagre form, and though thc contrast was productive of par- 
tial success, there still seemed a personal deficiency that Mr. Garrick, notwith- 
standing the penetration of his glances, the fire of his delivery, and the force of 
his gesture, remained unable to supply. 

+ ‘‘ In the scene with Hubert, in the third act, his representation of the an- 
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liancy of Mr. SHeripan’s success,* he suspended its representation, 
in defiance of public inquiry, and professional honour. The harsh- 
ness of this proceeding at once dissolved the amity which had long 
subsisted between these rival actors, and Mr. SHeripan withdrew 
from a sphere in which his exertions had been impeded by malig- 
nity, and were treated with injustice. 


—>r}ee— 


THE WHITE WOMAN OF BERLIN. 
A FRAGMENT. 


* * * «© AsJ live,” said Conran, “‘ the Woman all in White 
has been sweeping the apartments of our royal master, and the 
symptoms of approaching death are palpably discovered in this 
mysterious work. Woe to the kingdom of Prussia, for its monarch 
will speedily be laid in the dust of the grave !”’ 

«© You make my blood curdle,’’ exclaimed Acatua, “ at this 
announcement of your fears, and yet I am told by Reason to deride 


E. N. B. 





xiety and distress of a mind which labours to disclose, and is afraid to discover 
a secret big with death and horror, was expressed with the feelings of one whe 
is a master of the human passions.’’—Davies’s ** Life of Garrick;’’ Vol. i. p. 
300. 

t “ SnHeRipan’s success in King John heightened GARRICK’s jealousy, espe- 
cially when he was informed by a very intimate acquaintance, that the King was 
uncommonly pleased with that actor’s representation of the part.. This was a 
bitter cup; and to make the draught still more unpalatable, upon asking whe- 
ther his Majesty approved his playing the Bastard, he was told, without the least 
compliment paid to his action, it was imagined that the King thought the cha- 
racter was rather too bold in the drawing, and that the colouring was overcharged 
and glaring. Mr. Garrick, who had been so accustomed to applause, and who 
of all men living most sensibly felt the neglect of it, was greatly struck with a 
preference given to another, and which left him out of all consideration; and 
though the boxes were taken for ‘‘ King John’”’ several nights successively, he 
would never more permit the play to be acted.’”’—DaviEs’s ‘* Life of Garrick ;"° 
Vol. 1. p. 301. , 

* ** He (Mr. SHERIDAN] Stands here in high reputation, with a prospect of 
being every day more and more esteemed. The late King’s death, which shut 
up the Theatre for a time, together with the necessity the managers were under 
of bringing on the stage five new pieces (farces and comedies) lias prevented hina, 
appearing so often as it was expected ; this, however, thongh it has a little cur- 
tailed his profit, has been no hindrance to his reputation, which stands very high 
mm all the parts he has been seen in.”’—Mrs.SHERIDAN to Mr. WHYTE; London, 
February 26, 1761. 
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their superstitious tendency. What do you mean by this Woman 
all in White, and how is her hidden agency connected with the king's 
disorder ?”’ ak 

“© Young woman,” replied the hoary Conran, ‘‘ what these 
eyes have witnessed, surely these lips may declare ; and if ever the 
shadows of supernatural creation were suffered to visit the beings 
of humanity, I have seen the Waite Woman of Berwin. It is an old 
tradition that she appears regularly at such periods as any member 
of the royal family is struggling under mortal disease ; and her 
coming, in the course of twelve months, has always been followed 
by the dissolution that it threatened.”’ 

“« Go on,” articulated Acaraa, in breathless amazement. 

*¢ T had just equipped my late master in his military uniform, 
and seen him seated, for the last time, in that chair which received 
his final sigh, when the gracious monarch, squeezing my hand with 
a gentle pressure, motioned me to quit the room: I obeyed, and 
passed to an inner apartment. The shades of twilight had filled it 
with thick gloom, and I darkly proceeded a few paces beyond the 
threshold, when on raising my eyes, they encountered the form of 
a female, clad in white garments, and of gigantic stature! The 
blood shot to my brain as IJ beheld this visionary figure; but, as I 
am a christian ,’"’"—— 

“« Forbear !'’—screamed Acarna, sick and fainting with alarm. 

«<< T saw her gliding slowly through the room, and though my 
eyes were rivetted with horror, I caught a glance of the ghastly 
hue that overspread her countenance, and Gracious God !—— 
Look there !”’ 


Acatua shrieked, and fell senseless to the ground, as she be- 
held * * * zB. 


>>} 
ON TRAGEDY. 


ENGLISH authorship seems yet unequal to the production of a 
great tragedy, undoubtedly the mightiest work of the human ima- 
gination. The leading writers of the day have gone through a 
regular institute, till they seem to have had their powers forced into 
@ shape fatal to their further and loftier vigour. The improved 
machinery of literature has been injurious to independent energy. 
Poem and novel have been the alternate labour of the most creative 
minds in this, the paramount country of genius, and all that follows 
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is only an improvement of the dye, or a change of the design. 
No powerful conception has caught a new colour from that glori- 
ous expanse above us, and enriched our old splendours with origi- 
nality. The region of Tragedy, that which Saaxsrzare has call- 
ed the ‘‘ bright heaven of invention,’ and from whose visions he 
came among us, speaking a language which no man has spoken 
since, and telling of things which could be fully conceived only by 


his own inspired mind, has been beyond all human traversing since ; 


and those who have attempted to ascend, like the climbers of moun- 
tains, were still forced to cling to the earth, even in their elevation. 
The business of the Novelist and the Poet has an essential distinc- 
tion from the large and sweeping supremacy of the great tragic 
bard. It is chiefly occupied in investigating the interior of life ; 
in tracing minutely, and without regard to time, the growth and 
ramifications of those feelings which strike downwards, and evade 
the general eye ; in unfolding the whole mystery of man. The 
Drama has but a moment for its flight and its triumph ; its views 
are taken from an eminence which displays and combines only the 
grander features of the moral world ; its wing cannot stoop, and 
pause to warm imto life the germs of future being ; it must look 
upon man as the eyes of the eagle look upon the mountain, the 
desart, and the ocean; at nature in its boldest outline, and its 
deepest colouring ; and select from all the more striking pictures 
of magnificent calm, or overwhelming agitation.’ The chief spirit 
of the drama is action; the chief spirit of the poem is thought ; 
the novel is a poem in prose, and we fear that the eminent trage- 
dian, if his mind is not altogether of a distinct species, and essen- 
tially rising above the earth, is not to find his plumes in that 
Deedalean store of artificial wonders, the various character of ro- 
mance, or the rich passion of poetry, 


—pri<<— 
THE CYNIC.—No. I. 





A sullen and surly speculator.—Jotixson. 


I COULD never recognize the propriety with which one of my 
distinguished predecessors obtruded a garrulous narrative of his 
private life upon the patience of those who had no right to demand 
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its disclosure. His functions were publicly assumed, and to ransack 
the treasures of memory for anecdotes of no public nature, was at 
best a contemptible indulgence of egotistical appetite, or a sordid 
sacrifice to impertinent curiosity. Such writers should resemble 
the apparatus of Count Rumrorp, which supplied his friends at 
the dinner-table with every viand that could please by its flavour 
or invite by its variety, without betraying the slavish hands which 
administered, unseen, to their Epicurean delight and luxurious sen- 
suality. 

I am not a misanthrope, but I hate the vice and folly by which 
my fellow creatures are debased, and would moralize, like my 
great name-sake, from a tub, if 1 thought that sarcasm could 
awaken shame or produce amendment. Such a practice, however, 
would be fruitless, for if any modern Cynic were to assume the 
censorial office with the same outward symptoms of sincerity, he 
would at once be assailed by the whole band of literary vagabonds, 
who are living on the dulness they flatter, or the mistakes they 
confirm. Our fashionable papers would teem with the vilest attacks 
upon every fair effort to restrain the innovations of disorder, and 
while virtue was poising her scourge for immorality, these detes- 
table champions of atrocious crime would expose their own sco- 
riated backs to the lash, and having received the flagellation they 
had ventured to impede, console their aching sinews with the gold- 
en recompense of audacious iniquity. 

By contemplating the probable conduct of the age in contingent 
occurrences, we can easily estimate its positive feelings beneath 
existing events, and such a knowledge, I will venture to assert, 
should brace up the energies of reprehension, and sharpen the 
sword of reproof. ‘The peculiar motives, or specific situation of 
the Cynic, who chuses, in imitation of ancient examples, to lodge 
his battering ram against the bulwarks of error and perversion, as 
my readers have been already apprized, do not form the objects I feel 
bound to divulge. The grounds upon which my position has been 
taken are open to scrutiny, and if, with better fortune than attended 
the philosopher of old, my lever can be laid on a tangible basis, I 
will give the little world of corruption, in all its branches, such a 
shock as no interference shall compel me to repair, or prevent me 
from repeating. 

I shall, perhaps, endeavour to convince those by whom my ani- 
madversions may be read, thatI am not a Cynic in its most rigid 
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acceptation, or, according to popular belief, an avowed detractor 
from all that is meritorious, upon the impulse of’ envy or a princi- 


: P| ple ofspleen. The circulation of my remarks will not be promoted, 


I am aware, by any faithful professions of candour, but such is the 
zeal I shall exert in the cause of Trurn, that my most diligent ob- 
servers will, doubtless, shudder at the exercise of that fairness in . 
which I shall even seek for occasions to indulge. Party, although 
@ general madness for particular advantage, has infected the remot- 
est walks of society, and Sourney or Moore, to deduce a proof 
from literary eminence, can establish no claim to praise with many 
of their readers, because the one writes government odes for a hun- 
dred per annum, and the other arrays his muse in the garments of 
civil liberty. ‘To such an extent, indeed, has this narrow path been 
pursued, that a distant relation of mine re-modelled his will in my 
favour, because I had successfully contested the general merits of 
Watrer Scorr, who had excited his abhorrence by an unlucky pun 
upon the patronymic appellation of a late Lord Chief-justice. 
DIOGENES, JUN. 


a 
PARALLEL PICTURES.—No. II. 





MR. MACREADY AND MR. YOUNG. 


NATURALISTS have attributed a curious property to the rose, 
which is said to smell with redoubled sweetness when plucked from 
the briar on which it had been planted. This property may be ap- 
plied, without modification, to those theatrical flowers which time 
has severed from the thorns of criticism, endowed with the graces 
of expanded power, and gifted with the fragrance of heightened 
celebrity. Its principle has been amply verified by departed emi- 
nence; but without adverting to many posthumous blossoms of 
blighted ability, the assertion may be substantiated by a candid re- 
ference to the talent before us, though clouded by the vapours of 
ignorance, or intercepted by the shades of animosity. 

For nearly three seasons the acquirements of Mr. Macreapy 
have been gradually developed, in defiance of obstacles that even 
now, from unaccountable fatality, are suffered to weaken his ardour 
and impede his career. We can assert, without danger of contra- 
diction, that his opening part of Orestes did not strictly constitute ' 


the character he wished to assume; and that such was the indif- 
Vou. XV. . No. 85. 
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ference to consult his feelings or establish his success, that the first 
announcement of his appearance, alternately, as Othello and Iago, 
was communicated by a casual inspection of the play-bills in which 
that appearance was proclaimed. Even after evincing the bright- 
est symptoms of intellectual splendour* in two of SHaKsPEaRr’s 
most arduous assumptions, the admirers of Mr. Macreapy were 
compelled to witness his performance of a minor part in the ‘‘ Cur- 
few,” while Boorn, the miserable, momentary upstart of an auda- 
cious faction, toiled through the energies of its hero, till scouted 
from his efforts by the ceaseless uproar of astonishment, contempt, 
and execration.+ 

By a vivid delineation of Gambia, the African Atlas of that tot- 
tering opera, the ‘* Slave,” Mr. Macreapy confirmed the most 
sanguine presages of improving power, and permanent greatness. 
His advances, however, upon public estimation were still checked 
by official interference, and nothing but the legerity of mental vigour 
could have enabled him to outstrip the extinction by which he was 
continually pursued. Valentia, alone, in one of Mr. Dimonp’s 
dramas, was odious enough to have ruined a common possessor ; 
but Mr. Macrgapy surmounted the evils that surrounded him, and 
by.a lofty spring in the part of Pescara, attained the very pinna- 
cles of popular admiration and dramatic glory. 

The paths of Mr. Youna have not been chequered by profession- 
al adversity, for public admiration, that hand without a body, was 
extended to receive him at his primitive appearance upon the me- 
tropolitan boards. For what peculiar quality the fame of Mr. Youne 
has been accorded we are at a loss to determine ; originally an ab- 
ject imitator of Mr. Keusze, he was welcomed in opposition to the 
popularity of that excellent actor, and yet, since the retirement of his 
accomplished model, has rather sunk than risen in the estimation 
of his invisible friends. ‘The style of Mr. Young, if we except un- 
erring impropriety of emphasis, is marked by no glaring misdemean- 





ss 


* Mr. Macreapy, at his own expense, and it cost him upwards of £30, ex- 
changed the turban and trowsers of Othello for a Venetian uniform, till this clas- 
sical and effective dress was prohibited by managerial authority. 

+ Much to the credit of public firmness and discernment, this horrible exhi- 
bition was not allowed to be repeated. 

~ On the first performance of this part, Mr. MAcREADY went through it with 
amazing alacrity, though crippled by the effect of a violent contusion, incurred, 
at a recent rehearsal, by a fall from an cminence of many fet. 
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or, but evinces that want of courageous elevation which can alone 
manifest the presence of a poetical mind. His vocal organs are 
finely tuned to the firmness of declamation or the pliancy of pathos, 
and the famous speech of Jaques, in ‘‘ As you like it,” with a part 
of Othello’s oration to the senate, is a shining testimony to the truth 
of this assertion. As Cassius Mr. Youne obtained applause for ve- 
hemence which nothing tended so strongly to mark out as the for- 
bearance of Mr. KemB.e in Brutus, who with a stoical conscious- 
ness of his own superior merit, contributed to exalt a reputation 
that existed entirely by bluster and bombast. Mr. Youne, however, 
is a ‘* well graced actor,” to the full extent of the term, and affords 


infinite amusement to many of his early auditors. . 


—>rt<<— 
HOWELLIANA.—No. I. 


IN presenting’ our readers with a selection from the ‘‘ Familiar 
Letters” of James Howe i, we entertain a strong hope, in many 
instances, of contributing to their instruction, and ensuring fheir 
amusemént, These epistles were commenced anno 1617, when the 
author first went ‘* beyond sea,” at the appointment of some ad- 
venturers in the manufacture of plate-glass, and extended to the year 
1655.* They are fraught with much ingenious speculation and ac- 
curate remark, ranged under the heads of History, Politics, and 
Philosophy, and furnish many traits of character and many pas- 
sages of mirth, which no other medium was at hand to preserve. 
Our own edition is the seventh of this entertaining miscellany, 
which exhibits its contents here and there in careless confusion-and 
irretrievable disorder ; but we have made a strong effort to eluci- 
date this occasional darkness, and trust, for the reader’s satisfac- 
tiun, that it will not be divested of success. 
* * * - 


«¢ But now I hope, in a successful prore,+ 
The fates have fixed me on fair England’s shore ; 





* We have founded this assertion on the doxological chronogram appended to 
what the author has termed his fourth volume, the fifth letter in which is also 
dated 1654.— Ed. 

+ These lines are extracted from a poetical address to CHARLES the First, called 
the “* Vote; or, a Poem Royal,”’ presented by the author in January 1641, and 
aifixed as an opening to his epistolary collection. It consists of a dialogue between . 
the Poet and his Muse, who suggests this eulogium on the monarch as a proper 
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And by these various wand’rings true I found, 

Earth is our common mother, every ground 

May be one’s country, for by birth each man 

Is in this world a cosmopolitan, 

A free-born burgess, and receives, thereby, 

His denization from nativity. 

Nor is this lower world but a huge inn, 

And men the rambling passengers, wherein 

Some do warm lodgings find, and that as soon , 
As out of nature’s closets they see noon, 

And find the table ready-laid ; but some 

Must for their commons trot, and trudge for room. 
With easy pace some climb promotion’s hill, 

Some in the dale, do what they can, stick still ; 
Some through false glasses Fortune smiling spy, 
Who still keeps off, though she appears hard by ; 
Some, like the ostrich, with their wings do flutter, 
But cannot fly or soar above the gutter ; 

Some quickly fetch and double Good Hope's Cape ; 
Some ne’er can do’t, though the same course they shape : 
So that poor mortals are so many balls, 

Toss’d, some, o’er lines, some under Fortunes walls.” 





‘* Touching the news of the time, Sir Gzorce Vituiers, the 
new favourite, tapers up apace,* and grows strong at court. His 
predecessor, the Earl of Somerset,+ hath got a lease of ninety 
years for his life, and so hath his articulate lady,{ called so for 
articling against the frigidity and impotence of her former lord. 
She was afraid that Coxe, the Lord Chief-justice, who had used 
extraordinary art and industry in discovering all the circumstances 





herald for ‘* bifronted Janus.’’ After recounting a variety of exploits, Mr. How- 
ELL has favoured us with the following passage, in which a turn for quaint, but 
faithful illustration is pursued through a vein of poetical meanness. 

“* This aspiring character was finally ‘« trashed for over-topping,” by the knife 
of lieutenant FeELton, whose mistaken motives were certainly of service to the 
commonwealth. 

+ Rosert Carr is the personage here alluded to, whose claims, by many sup- 
posed to be of an infamous nature, upon King James, enabled him to eke out a 
miserable existence in infamous obscurity. . 

' t The execrable countess of Essex, whose deeds were almost too heinous for 
malediction. 
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of the poisoning of Oversury, would have made white broth of 
them, but that the prerogative kept them from the pot; yet the 
subservient instruments, the lesser flies, could not break thorough, * 
but lay entangled in the cobweb amongst others, Mistress Tur- 
NER, the first inventress of yellow starch, was executed in a cob- 
web lawn ruff of that colour, at Tyburn, and with her, I believe, 
that yellow starch, which so much disfigured our nation, and ren- 
dered them ridiculous and fantastic, will receive its funeral. Sir 
Gervas Ewes, lieutenant of the Tower, was made a notable ex- 
ample of justice and terror to all officers of trust ; for being acces- 
sary, and that in a passive way only, to the murder, yet he was 
hanged on Tower-hill, and the caveat is very remarkable which he 
gave upon the gallows—That people should be very cautious how 
they make vows to heaven, for the breach of them seldom passes 
without a judgment, whereof he was a most ruthful example ; for 
being in the Low-countries, and much given to gaming, he once 
made a solemn vow, which he brake afterwards, that if he played 
above such a sum, he might be hanged. My Lord (Wituiam) of 
Pemproke did a most noble act, like himself; for the king having 
given him all Sir Gervas ELweEs’s estate, which came to above a 
thousand pounds per annum, he freely bestowed it on the widow 
and her children.’’+ 
x % + *“ 
March 1, 1618. 





* thorough—This preposition was antiently spelt and pronounced as above. 

So SHAKSPEARE, in his ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,'”’ act ii. sc. i. 
Thorough bush, thorough briar. 

+ The foregoing is addressed to the writer’s Father, in a strain of — af- 
fection which does honour to the impulse of his dutiful heart. It is the first fruit 
of his corresponding propensity, and was written upon the eve of embarkation for 
those foreign parts, which he afterwards traversed with such minute observation 
and striking advantage By a paragraph in the above letter, Mr. Howe ’s call 
trom his country is thus explained : 

«The main of my employ is from that gallant knight. Sir Robert MANSELL, 
who, with my Lord of PemBroxke, and divers others of the prime lords of the © 
court, has got the sole patent of [for] making all sorts of glass with pit-coal, only 
to save those huge proportions of wood which were consumed formerly in the 
glass-furnaces. And this business being of that nature, that wor men are to be 
had from Italy, and the chief materials from France, Spain, and other foreign 
countries, there is need of an agent abroad for this use, and better than I have 


offered their service in this kind, so that I believe I shall have employment in 
all these countries before I return,”* 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


SATURDAY, August 7.—A meeting of the Proprietors was this day 
held in the saloon of their establishment, for the purpose of receiving 
a Report from the Select Committee, relative to letting the Thea- 
tre. Mr. Catcrart, M.P. on being called to the chair, proceeded 
to read this document, and, in substance, communicated as fol- 
lows: that 


The Select Committee had nearly fulfilled their important duties by realizing the 
loan of £25,000, without which the property could never entertain a hope of being 
relicved. The new renters had generously given up their arrears to the present 
period, and also relinquished their expectations of profit till the termination of 
the season in 1223, when their rents were to be resumed. ‘The bond-holders 
(with the exception of one gentleman who was out of London) had made a simi- 
lar sacrifice of their present and prospective demands, in consideration of which 
it was determined to give the first body a deedof agreement, as provided by iaw, 
and to remunerate the other with a valid security. The Committee had experi- 
enced the greatest liberality from the tradesmen who were creditors of the estab- 
lishment; all of whom, with the exception of claimants to the amount of £1600, 
had acceded to the general arrangements. On examining the sealed tenders for 
taking the Theatre upon lease, they had found two offers on terms of a nature 
most advantageous to the Proprietary ; the highest of these had been recom- 
racnded to the General Committee for adoption: the securities were investi- 
gated, and this day, in consequence of that investigation, had been formally ac- 
cepted. It was then stated that the period of notice required by parliamentary 
enactment on the resignation of a Sub-committee had expired ; and as that body 
could not, perhaps, be replaced before the 8th of September, when a general bal- 
lot would occur, the Select Committee, from the confidence they had already en- 
joyed,-were prepared to substitute their services. The Report concluded by re- 
presenting the necessity that Subscribers should immediately pay their portions 
of the loan into the hands of the banker appointed to receive them. ' 


The Chairman then observed that the Theatre was now let to Mr. 
Euston ; and from the judicious measures of that gentleman, he 
felt assured that the interests of the proprietors would be strongly 
preserved. He then made some complimentary allusions to the 
manner in which, on Mr. Evuiston’s part, the negociation had been 
conducted, and urged the propriety of appointing some part of the 
Select Committee to disburse the money that had been raised among 
the tradesmen-creditors. More than £35,000 of debt had been 
extinguished with the concurrence of all parties to whom it was due, 
by which means incumbrances amounting to nearly £90,000 had 
been reduced to almost £50,000. His hopes, he trusted, were 
not of an inordinate complexion ; and if so, in the course of ten 
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vears the Theatre would be redeemed from every burthen, save the 
claims of the New Renters; and though in the meantime no divi- 
dend could be made, still the value of the shares would be .consi- 
derably increased. 

After a few desultory remarks from Messieurs Cocker and 
Rostns, the Chairman, by resuming, proceeded to state, that Mr. 
Ecutston had contracted for the Theatre at £10,200 per annum. 
By reserving the fruit-offices, and houses in Vinegar-yard, a rental 
was collected, in the whole, of £11,250, but from this sum a de- 
duction must be made for the Duke of Beprorp’s rent, and the ex- 
penses of watch and fire-men, amounting to £2410, which left a 
surplus of #8840, being £790 more than was originally stated. 
This excess would be appropriated to incidental expenditure, and 
no more than £8050, as first proposed, would be given in security 
to the subscribers. In four years the loan of £25,000, with interest, 
would be repaid ; then the liquidation of bond-debts would com- 
mence, after which the claims of the New Renters would be dis- 
charged, when the Proprietors would step in to their property, free 
from every incumbrance but the payment of those annuities upon 
which a part of their capital had been raised. 

In the course of acursory debate, it was alleged by Mr. Cocker, 
that after suppressing their claims for ten years, the proprietors, for 
four years more, would only divide about £2} per cent in repayment 
of £210,000 expended in building the Theatre. To this the Chair- 
man replied, that at the end of fourteen years, for which term Mr. 
Ex.isron’s lease had been granted, the interest would be greatly en- 
larged. During that period, he also observed, that a sum of £15,000 
would be laid out in embellishing the Theatre, which, in the course 
of the second season, it was intended to contract, as a proper of- 
fering to the taste of the public, and the advantage of the Proprie- 
tors. Mr. Cocker said it would better if those alterations were 
made immediately ; on which the Chairman advocated the neces- 
sity of confidence in the new lessee, with whom the Select Com- 
mittee had treated upon the most liberal principles. A few words 
were then dropped by Mr. G. H. Rosiys, the auctioneer, who hoped 
that the Subscribers would speedily realize their subscriptions, as 
every thing depended on dispatch ; after which it was moved and 
carried, that the Report be confirmed, and that the Select Committee 


should be continued with power to carry the arrangements it re- 
commended into effect. 
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The thanks of the meeting were then moved to the Chairman 
for his able and unwearied exertions in behalf of the Theatre, on 
which Mr. Exuiston rose to support the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Caccrart, in returning thanks, said that other members of 
the Committee were equally, if not more, entitled to this distinc- 
tion than he was. Some of the gentlemen composing it, he admit- 
ted, had not attended to their trust: those, however, who did 
discharge it, had exerted themselves in a manner to merit the most 
cordial acknowledgments. 

Thanks were then voted, generally, to the Select Committee, 
and the meeting dispersed. ; 

*,* By a reference to our wrapper, the Advertisement will ine 
seen in which Mr. Exxisron has announced his accession to the 
superintendence of this Theatre. 


—_>b4<4<+—. 
Correspondence. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR ,—The plates with which Tonson’s edition of SHaksprarr, in 
1714, has been embellished, are marked by many whimsical pecu- 
liarities, not unworthy of a rapid mention. These engravings are 
planned by Du Guernier, a Frenchman, and exhibit that want of 
familiarity with our author’s scenes which cannot fail to be sus- 
pected. In his frontispiece to the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” Fal- 
staff is depicted as a slim, active, young fellow, stepping into the 
buck-basket with prodigious alacrity, while a little black boy is 
gathering up the dirty linen. Du Guernier, in other places, has 
hit the rotundity of Falstaff with a fortunate hand, and clothed 
him in the garb with which he is prescriptively enveloped. Here, 
however, he is habited in the costume of Cuar.es the Second, and 
exhibits all the redundance of a feathered hat and full-bottomed pe- 
riwig. 

In the engraving prefixed to ‘‘ King Henry the Sixth.” part 3rd, 
that unfortunate monarch is represented as falling by the dagger 
of Gloster, although his assassin’s sword is expressly referred to as 
the instrument of slaughter. Some of your readers may, perhaps, 
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recollect, that Mr. Kemsue, by a happy reverse of this special il- 
histration, always unsheathed his sabre, as Macbeth, when deliver- 
ing the following lines : 


Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this [i. e. JouNNY KEMBLE’S sword] which now I draw. 





I am almost astonished, while upon the subject of Mr. Kemsie’s 
eccentricities, that he never prepared the Tent-scene in ‘‘ Richard 
the third,” in strict imitation of Du Guernrer’s grouping of the 
ghosts that are still selected to adorn it. This admirable artist has 
drawn them with clotted eyes and mouths, as if those features had 
been dabbled with a spunge full of ink, addressing Richard, who is 
sleeping very comfortably in a capacious arm chair, the lower bar 
of which supports his right heel, while the elbow on the same side 
is placed upon a table to prop his declining head. One of these 


‘pitiable spectres has got a great gash in his dexter breast, from 


which half a dozen drops of blood are trickling down, like a string 
of sparrows’ eyes upon a straw ; and another is jammed up through 
a hole in the floor, over which his arms are spread out, in abhor- 
rence, as it were, of the narrow aperture from which they have 
just emerged. - 

Romeo, in the graphic illustration of his death, is lying very snug- 
ly at the foot of Juliet’s tomb, a sort of sarcophagus, buttoned up 
in a large riding-cloak, with a beaker before him, out of which he 
is supposed to have imbibed the poison that SHaksPEare’s Apothe- 


_ cary should vend in a vial. I remember an itinerant couple, who 


once enacted a scene from Coiman’s ‘‘ Mountaineer’s,’’ in which 
the key allotted to Octavian was played by a pewter-pot ; but Mr. 
Du Guernier’s metamorphosis, with fairer claims to aggrandize- 
ment, has all the merit of originality. 

If any ‘* print of goodness’’ can be singled out from this series 
of caricatures, I would lay my finger on the meeting of Oberon and 
Titania by moonlight, in which a silvery effect of peculiar sweetness 
has been cleverly contrived. The back ground of this plate is not 
unskilfully etched, and it presents, upon the whole, avery favour- 
able specimen of the Frenchman’s ingenuity. 

Mr. Davies, in his ‘* Dramatic Miscellanies,” has suggested an 


abandonment of the miniature “‘ pictures,’ which Hamlet, in the 
Vou. XV. m No. 85. 
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closet-scene, exhibits to his mother, for whole length portraits of his 
murdered parent and incestuous uncle. Du Gurrnier’s design has 
emb-died some portion of this idea, as the respective emblems are 
seen suspended, at half-length, upon the wall, frowning in all the 
grim majesty of martial attire. The helmets are thrown off, 
and I cannot help thinking that an adherence to this arrangement 
would be productive of considerable effect. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 
July 1, 1819. R.S. 


he 


General Review. 





Mazeppa, a Poem. By Lorp Byron. Murray.—8yo. pp. 69.—5s. 6d. 
Continued from page 47. 


THE manly fervour of Mazeppa’s passion is vigourously traced i: 
the following lines, and its purity, even under existing circum- 
stances, would have authorized a more fortunate requital : 
We met in secret—doubly sweet, 
Some say, they find it so to meet: 
I know not that—I would have given 
My life but to have called her mine 
In the full view of earth and heaven: 
For I did oft and long repine 
That we could only meet by stealth. 


Here, in the midst of a clandestine intercourse, the lusts of illi- 
cit gratification are put down with an irresistible pressure, and the 
very pinnacle of sensual enjoyment is attained by a path, against 
which the heart of this honourable lover protests, from its feeling’s 
of superlative tenderness. In a situation of this sort, we cannot 
help thinking that the thorns of involuntary attachment are too 
cruelly connected with its roses, and that where mental feeling is 
incited to pity, it should also hesitate to condemn. 

Mazeppa and his paramour are at length surprised by ‘‘ lurking 
spies,’’ and the “‘ proud count Palatine’’ proceeds to the severest 
visitations of wrath and revenge. He disposes of his faithless wife 
in secret, and directs Mazeppa to be bound upon a Tartarian horse, 


Who look’d as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs, 


and had been snared but a day or two before from the desert upon 
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which he was born. He is fastened to this ferocious animal by in- 
flexible thongs, who is then goaded from the castle with a heavy 
lash, and flying across the plains of Podolia, dashes forward with 
his helpless rider to all the horrors of apparent destruction. The 
extract we are upon the point of subjoining will place the perils of 
Mazeppa, who describes them, in their most terrific view : his nar- 
rative is fraught, generally, with energetic richness, but the lines 


distinguished by an italic character are singled out for peculiar 
beauty : 
Away, away, my steed and 1, 

Upon the pinion of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light : 
‘Town—Village—none were in the track, 
But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold, 
Against the Tartar built of old, 

No trace of man. The year before 

A Turkish army had marched o’er ; 
And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod ;— 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by— 

I could have answered with a sigh— 
But fast we fled, away, away— 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 

Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his fast career : 

At times I almost thought, indeed, 

He must have slackened in his speed ; 

But no—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a spur became ; 

Fach motion which I made to free 

My swoln limbs from their agony, 
Increas’d his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice, —’twas faint and low, 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

And, starting to each aceent, sprang 

As from a sudden trumpet’s clang : 
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Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which oozing through my limbs, ran o’ er ; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 

A something fierier far than flame. 


The twelfth stanza is appropriated to a description of the “‘ wild 
wood” through which Mazeppa was hurried by his horse,- and 
abounds with beauties of no common order. This description is 
pursued with unabating success till the second night, when Mazep- 
pa, whose faculties had been suspended by ‘‘ cold, hunger, sorrow, 
shame, and distress,”’ finds himself upon ‘* the bright broad river's 
gushing tide,’’ across which his sinewy courser had advanced to 
gain the opposite bank, Here a 


Boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night, 


over which Mazeppa is borne, although with abated speed, till the 
sun soars again to witness his misery and despair. His feelings at 
this juncture are finely pictured . 


Some streaks announced the coming sun— 
How slow, alas! he came! 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 
How heavily it rolled away— 
Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And call'd the radiance from their cars, 
And filled the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 


The beauty of the last five lines can hardly be lost upon an atten- 
tive reader; they are vivid, majestic, and original, and will justify 
the warmest commendation. | 
Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 
The weary brute still stagger’d on ; 


till his path was impeded by a “‘ trampling troop” of horse, 


With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretched by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod. 


The sight of this singular body seemed to invigorate the exhaust- 
ed steed; he answered them, for a moment, with a “ faint, low 
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neigh,’’ and then dropped, in death, upon the spot he had so la- 


boriously attained. ‘The ‘‘ thousand horse” 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 


Who seemed the patriarch of his breed, 
* * - * * 


They snort—they foam— neigh—swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By instinct, from a human eye. 
In this desolate situation, without help or hope, Mazeppa is left 
‘* from morn till twilight,’’ during which interval his sensations 
are thus powerfully pourtrayed ; 


The sun was sinking—still | lay 

Chain’d to the chill and stiffening steed, 
I. thought to mingle there our clay ; 

And my dim eyes of death had need, 

No hope arose of being freed ; 

I cast my last looks up the sky, 

And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait till both should die, 

Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch’d, then flew once morc, 

And each time nearer than before; 

I saw his wing through twilight flit, 

Aud once so near me he alit, 

I could have smote, but lack’d the streng<h ; 

But the slight motion of my hand, 

And feeble scratching of the sand, 

The exerted throat’s faint struggling nois:, 

Which scarcely could be called a voice, 
Together scared him off at length.— 

I know no more—my latest dream 

Is something of a lovely star, 

Which fixed my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of returning sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross'd my brain— 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 
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While in this trance, Mazeppa was conveyed to a Cossack cot- 
tage, and treated with every tenderness that the means of its inha- 
bitants would permit. Here, at the termination of this. eventful 
tale, | 


His eyes the hastening slumpers steep— 
And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wonder’d not,— 
The king had been an hour asleep, 


That we have not been niggardly in our encomium of particular 
passages, the reader of ‘‘ Mazeppa” will at once allow ; and if, as 
a whole, we can add but little to the tribute already bestowed, the 
reservation must be imputed to the dictates of critical candour. 
In truth, we cannot consent to esteem a work of this nature as suf- 
ficiently important for excessive censure or extravagant praise ; 
it is merely a rattle in the hands of fashion, and when the few mi- 
nutes are elapsed which curiosity may accord to its perusal, the 
subject, we think, might be safely dismissed, without ulterior de- 
bate, to irretrievable oblivion. 

This poem is followed by an ‘’ Ode,”’ the theme and execution 
of which are not unfavourably specimened by the subjoined extract 
from its opening stanza : 


Oh Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there sha]} be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, — 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do ?—any thing but weep : 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers—as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the Sailor shipiess to his home, 
Are they to those that were ; and thus they creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping streets. 


Though far remote from the lofty flights of lyrical inspiration, 
this ‘‘ Ode” is marked by many maxims of poetical beauty and es- 
tablished truth. The figure we have transcribed with italics is ex- 
quisitely noble, but there is a languor running through the labour- 
ed lines of which this production consists, that separates it, by an 
impassable chasm, from the regions of Pindaric fervour. We should 
rather term this ‘* Ode” a “« Satire against hope,” and those who 
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are familiar with Marsron and Bishop Hatt, will ratify the cor- 
rectness of that demonstration. 

The volume is closed by an eccentric effort, entitled ‘‘ A Frag- 
ment,” in which Lord Byron has sported with the shadows of ca- 
balistic mystery. We do not pretend to penetrate the meaning of 
this cloudy narrative, which is too flagrant a violation of truth to 
command the honour of romance ; and without sufficient artifice 
for amusement, affords no grounds for instruction. The death of 
Darvell, indeed, is nervously described, and, with due respect for 
the purity of his lordship’s prose, we cannot help inviting him to a 
more legitimate exercise of his masterly powers. 


—prt<< 


Self-sacrifice; or, the Maid of the Cottage: 4 Melo-drama, in two Acts. By 
G. Soane, 4. B. 8vo. pp. 35. Price 2s.—LownpveEs. 


WE have repeatedly expressed our admiration of the vigour by 
which Mr. Soane has distinguished his theatrical efforts, and the 
piece before us, though allied to an inferior class of compositions, 
will realize the highest flights of unfettered praise. 


Count Valmore, a widowed nobleman, is on the point of wedding Ida, the re- 
puted daughter of Schwitzer, a German, though in reality the offspring of Mar- 
quis Leone, who, in consequence of a secret marriage, had entrusted her to his 
confidential care. As this union approaches, Schwitzer is accosted by Schultz, 
an old associate in carly depredation, who urges him for money, which in con- 
sequence of being unable to supply, he resolves to procure, at least eventually, 
by destroying Eugene, the infant heir of Valmore, upon whom the Count’s pro- 
perty is known to devolve. This deed is perpetrated almost in the presence of 
Ida, whose horror at so atrocious an event involves her in a suspicion of its guilt, 
and her reluctance to violate the ties of filial affection, by accusing her supposed 
parent, confirm the charge. She is hurried to prison, from which, on escaping 
by the contrivance of Valmore, she falls into the hands of Schultz, who on at- 
tempting her life, is slain by Schwitzer. Atthis moment, her real father ar- 
rives, and declares their affinity. She endeavours, but vainly, to subtantiate her 
innocence; the Marguis is incredulous, and Schwitzer drags her away to the boat 
which had been prepared for her departure. 

At the opening of the second act, which commences with a violent storm, 
Ida is rescued from a watery death by Valmore, who consigns her, on his escap- 
ing, to the arms of Schwitzer. She soon eludes the grasp of this ruffian, and flies 
for safety to the cottage of Jean Jaques, king of the beggars, where she is re- 
claimed by, and restored to, Schwitzer, whose schemes are nearly foiled again 
by the interposition of Marquis Leone, whom, however, he persuades the beg- 
gars, in friendship for Ida; to detain as her greatestenemy. He then conducts 
his victim to a lonely cave, skirted by water, and reached by a hanging bridge, 
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where the Murquis Leone, convinced of his daughtcr’s innocence, endeavours 
to redeem her from his grasp. In this attempt he fails, and is only rescued from 
the fury of his opponent by the pleadings of Ida, during which he flies for assist- 
ance, and returns with Valmore, just in time to release her from the death which | 
Schwitzer was on the point of inflicting. 


Such are the materials of this drama, which Mr. Soane has em- 
bellished with some lyrical effusions of the purest texture. The 
following ‘‘ Song,” which we recollect to have criticised before, 
will maintain this assertion to the very verge of unlimited praise : 

Wake, my love, the young day wakes, 
And, from yonder beams of light, 


The star of morning freshly breaks, 
In a beam of purple light. 


Wake, my love! oh, wake to bliss! 
Th’ unconscious rose by love is won ; 
And opes its blushing leaves to kiss 
A bridegroom in the rising sun. 


This specimen is sufficient, we are aware, to justify the sanction 
that has been bestowed upon it; but, in the language of Prospero, 
<< rather than want a spirit we'll bring a corollary,” and the fol- 
lowing Bacchanalian ‘‘ Chorus of Beggars’ will fully answer our 

purpose : 
Let it flow, let it flow, 
Till our own blood shall glow 
As the drops that the goblet rains : 
Wine’s the blood of the earth, 
We her children by birth, 
Drink our life from her purple veins. 


Throughout this production, to situations of the most powerful 
interest, Mr. Soans has united language of the most vivid beauty, 
and though in representation, to borrow a metaphor from his ani- 
mated pages, the last of these attributes may fall ‘‘ like rain upon 
the rock,” there is a tribunal to which it can never appeal without 
security, nor be dismissed without applause. As a dramatist of 
inherent energy, Mr. Soane stands like Colossus across the stream 
of competition, and if expede Herculem be not a fallible adage, the 


present effort will bear ample evidence to the towering magnitude 
of his embryo labour. 
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One, Two, Three Four, Five, by Advertisement : A Musical Entertainment, 
in One Act. 8vo. pp.19. Price 1s. 6d.—LOwNnbDES. 
OUR sentiments upon this species of publication have been already 
expressed, and few reasons are furnished by the effort before us to 
suspend their avowal. As a medium for evincing the powers of a 
distinguished mimic, this interlude is not unskilfully put together, 
but since its very essence is limited to the stage, we cannot advo- 
cate the trespass of these empty pages upon public indulgence. A 
production of this kind resembles the Magicians vial from which 
Asmodeus was released by Zambullo ; it might be thrown aside with 
safety, the moment that spirit had evaporated it was intended to 
confine. | 
The subjoined ‘‘ Song”’ isa pretty composition, and far superior, 
as that encomium avouches, to the common namby-pamby nonsense 
of theatrical lyrics : 
When lovers’ eyes are young and light, 
This world is all a world of dreams ; 
Where all is tremulous and bright, 
Like moonlight on the summer streams: 
The trees a softer music make, 
The sky is of a sweeter blue ; 
Oh, lovers’ eyes, for beauty’s sake, 
See fairy stars in evening’s dew. 


And light romantic dreams are mine, 
In the green shadow of these leaves : 
And fancy in the day’s decline, 
Her airy web of beauty weaves : 
A music in the winds I hear, 
A swecter blue is in the skies ; 
Ah, mine’s a lover’s heart I fear— 
And mine, I fear, are lover’s eyes ! 


The writer of this interlude, we think, will justify encouragement, 
and when his Muse has compassed a production of superior impor- 
tance, we shall be glad to visit its pages with the kindest inspection.. 
For the future, however grateful he may feel to the performers of 
his pieces, we would deter him from any injudicious attempt to eu- 
logize the ‘* earnest exertions” of such humble folks as Miss Srr- 
venson and Mr. Lancaster. Persons of that stamp are not in the 
weekly receipt of thirty shillings for nothing, and if their duties 
are industriously discharged, the debt is fairly due to the public and 


their.employers, Of the-tribute to Mr. R. B, Peake we can ex- 
Vou. XV, N No. 85, 
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press ourselves in a very differentmanner. The talents and temper 
of this gentleman lead him, we have always understood, to promote 
the advantage in every department, of that concern he so eminently 
assists ; and that the author before us has derived ‘‘ many friendly 
services and suggestions” from his taste and experience, the merit 
of his own excellent farces will amply confirm. 


ed oe ee 


The Quadrille; or, A Quarrel, for what? An Operetta, in One Act. 
Bvo. pp. 29. Price 1s. 6d.—Lownpes. 








THIS is one of those temporary trifles with which the press has 
no title to annoy us. Whenever a piece of the present description 
steals through the ordeal of public judgment, without incurring 
that displeasure it has but few pretensions to avoid, sucha triumph 
should be borne with commensurate meekness : the author may have 
profited by popular indulgence, but he acts unwisely in exposing its 
erring dictates to the tribute of his mistaken gratitude. 3 

The ‘* Quadrille,” however, is not wholly destitute of local re- 
commendations. Its burthens have been dexterously adjusted to the 
shoulders that were selected to bear them, and Miss Ketty’s part, 
in particular, is replete with opportunities for a display of her un- 
rivalled excellence. There is some reciprocated smartness in the 
dialogue, and the times are occasionally touched with due severity, 
for the protection they afford to unblushing roguery and counterfeit 
honour. The following lines are not unworthy of quotation : 

Toucnwoop.—Oh, my dear fellow, the moderns have a patent for specdy 
white-washing on all occasions. The King’s-bench clears us from the dead weight 
of debt—Doctors’-commons rids us of the living incumbrance of a wife—and if 
® man is scoundrel enough to seduce the domestic partner of his friend, he has 
oaly to shoot that friend through the body, to be placed again at the highest pin- 
nacle of honour. 


de — 


Melo-drame Mad! or, the Siege of Troy. A new Comic, Pathetic, Historic, 
. Anachronasmatic, Ethic, Epic Melange, ‘‘ Full of Voleful mirth and right 
merrie conceit.” By Tromas Dippin. 8vo. pp. 42. Price 1s—MIULer. 


THIS is one of the pleasantest effusions, deeply as we then pledge 
ourselves for its comic superiority, that has ever dropped from 
the pen of Mr. Dispin. It opens, by way of induction, with “a 
chamber in a Theatre,'’ when after an amusing dialogue between 
the menials of the house, Major Dennis Murphy, an Hibernian 
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author, arrives with “a sort of mad Melo-drame,”’ which is accepted 
by Squire Caradoc ap Truncheon, a Cambrian manager, and with the 
assistance of Mr. M‘Classic, a Caledonian critic, who personates 
Ulysses, while the gentlemen already mentioned assume the parts 
of Agamemnon and Achilles, this precious composition is immediately 


adopted for ‘‘ a dressed rehearsal.” 


As a specimen of the whimsicality which pervades the whole per- 
formance, we shall transcribe a part of Scene 2, with which the 
melo-drame commences, and leave our readers to ratify the opinion 


we have already pronounced. 
SCENE Ii. 


4 Superb Cloud Palace on Mount Olympus. The Gods in Council. Grend flourish. 


Momus. (tipsy.) Pray let’s adjourn—no more debating, pray: 
I beg to move the order of the day. 

Vetcan. Momus, you’ve drank till you are hardly steady, 
Besides the Goddesses say tea is ready. 

Mars. Then you may drink it— 

JUPITER. Silence! 
Celestial states, immortal gods, give ear; 
Hear our decree, and reverence what you hear. 
Vhat fix’d decree which not all fate can move, / 
Which none shall alter— 


JUNO, entering with the other Goddesses. 


Except me, my love. 
Arn't you ashamed all to git outing there, 
Scarce able to support— 
Momus. Support the chair! 
Min. Peace, Mummer! scarcely able to look wise, 
When nobler Mortals struggle for the prize 
Of love and valour-— 


Jup. Well, my dearest Pet, (to Juno.) 
What hast thou there ? 
JUNO. I’ve brought the Greek Gazette, 


Fresh from the office ; see, it’s ringing wet, 
And full of battle—read—and understand— 
Momus. I'll thank you for it when it’s out of hand— 
Jup. Let Argus read it with his hundred eyes— 
Juno. He’s lost his spectacles— — 
Jur. . Come give it me ; 
Eb! (reads.) “ Theatre Royal Llion’’—that’s not it ; 
‘* Wanted—Found—Lost—W hereas”’—the deuce a bit 
Do I see * Price of Stocks, Deaths,’ nought on Earth 
But Bankrupts, Small talk, Marriages and Births. 
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Momus, (snatching the paper.) Here it is; attention—* desperate fight, 
Big Sam, and’”’—no— “‘ Troy Town”—yes, yes, that’s right. 
‘6 Extraet of a Letter from Liewt. General Acuit.es to his Excellency Sir 


‘ Peter Patrocius, Master of the Ordnance. 
“¢ Sir, 

I have the honour to apprise you for the information of his Majesty, AGAMEM- 
NON the Generalissimo, that I last night dispatched a Corps of Velocipedes, under 
Brevet Major TrirproLemus, supported by a detachment of Myrmidons, while 
Captain Gnostic of the Royal Navy was ordered to favour the diversion, the 
Waggon train of battering rams moving in acorrespondent direction—in short, 


the whole operation is fairly gazetted, and the Greeks have gained a complete 
victory.” 


he 


Original and Select Poetry, 


eel 


THE MURDERESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


HARK ! is not that the clock’s dull sound, 
That tells my journey must be trod ? 

Look there! the hand hath moved it round— 
On, headsman, in the name of God ! 

Receive, fond world, this last, last tear ! 
This sigh for raptures that are o'er ; 

Thy magic gifts, alas! were dear— 
Enchantress, they shall charm no more. 


Farewell, ye scenes of love and light, 
Ill-changed for cold, black, heavy earth ; 

No more those bowers shall meet my sight, 
Once gay with hope, once glad with mirth, 

Farewell, farewell, ye gold-wing’d dreams, 
Ye visions wove in heavenly loom ; 

Ye flowers that, while the morning-beams 
Are shining still, must cease to bloom, 


Rich chaplets once adorn’d my head, 
The garb I grac’d was snowy fair ! 

Young roses then were gaily spread 
In my long locks of yellow hair. 
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Alas! thou victim of the grave, 
A robe as white enwraps thee now ; 

But, ah! where flowers were wont to wave, 

A coarse black death-band binds the brow. 


‘ Ye maids who shunn’d the tempter’s art, 
‘ Whose hearts still heave in virgin pride, 
e 3 Oh! will.ye weep a ruin’d heart, 

ty a And mourn for her too sternly tried ? 

° 4 I felt— too wildly, fondly felt— 


And, Feeling, thou hast fixed my fate ! 
The tempter vow'd, and wept, and knelt, 
And Virtue slept—and woke too late. 


Cees ae 
eek ae att 
A, oly af 


Be ete 
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Perhaps ev'n now, with serpent wile, 
He hangs around a happier maid ; 

4 Nor thinks, unfeeling man! the while, 
aM _ What fate is her’s before betray’d. 
a Even now his lips may court the kiss, 
4 His hand may press the vagrant lock ; 
a” His blood may bound alive to bliss, 
While mine must blacken on the block. 


— Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far or near, 
Louisa’s death-psalm follows thee ; 
A dull damp sound shall fret thy ear, 
The last low knell that tolls for me. 
When woman’s accents breathe of bliss, 
a And thou dost own the softening spell, 
ie Ay, traitor !—in such hour as this’ 
Thine eye shall greet—a form from hell. 


Bis wealth ie Sua nt 
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E | _ And might my pangs no pity claim ? 
Deceiver! cou’d he hear that Scorn 

Shou'd trifle with Louisa’s name, 
And titter at his babe unborn ? 

2 Swift sped his bark along the main— 

a I gaz’d—my giddy eyes grew dim. 

- Beware his sighs, ye maids of Seine ; 
I fell—for I believ’d in him ! 


Pensive I gaz’d upon my child, 
The calmness of his quiet sleep, 
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His guiltless pleasure when he smil’d— 
A smile so soft it made me weep. 

Oh, in his jooks I lov’d to trace 
Features how fatal, and how fair ! 

Looks—my delight and my disgrace, 
That spoke of love and of despair ! 


«* Where is my sire?” his mute eye crics ; 
Less dreadful were the thunder’s peal : 
‘‘ Where is my spouse ?” my heart replies, 
And who can tell what pangs I feel ? 
Jn vain would’st thou thy father seek ! 
In vain, poor orphan’d, bastard boy ! 
Another's child shall press his cheek, 
While mine must our guilty joy. 


Thy mother—Oh, what agony 
Is burning in my brain and breast! 
I gaze in loneliness on thee, 
And almost hate thy smile of rest. 
Each sigh, each start of thine, recalls 
The bliss that sweeten’d dearer days ; 
Thy very innocence appals, 
And madness meets me in thy gaze. 


Hell! hell !—and is that charmer lost ? 
Smiles he no more in sleep’s soft trance ? 
Some Fury sure my brain hath crost, 
Some Fiend that lit my infant’s glance. 
Iiush! from the grave strange voices breathe— 
Fond words my perjured lover said : 
Again—again—what serpents wreathe 
This maddening !—my child is dead ! 
Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far and near, 
Foul forms fly fast and follow thee ; 
Dull thunders, ringing on thine ear, 
Break all thy dreams of ecstacy. 
Gaze on thy shivering star, and think 
"Tis thy child’s struggle as he dies;; 
Before his bloody image shrink— 
.Twill lash thee back from Paradise ! 
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In pangs my child expiring lay ; 
va The limb’s last writhe—the cold eye’s stare— 
a The black blood gushing fast away— 
; Worse than his pangs was my despair. 
Hark !—’tis the gaoler’s heavy tread ; 

Hush !—’tis the stirring of my heart : 
Oh, how I long to join the dead ! 

Then will this agony depart. 





aS ay 
4 Team 


~ __ False man !—may God forgive thy sin, 


2 Thy fellow-sinner pardons thee ; 
S My wrongs shall rest the grave within— 


Oh, that thy crime might die with me! 
Oh, that our crimes might pass away— 

Might perish like this burning scroll, 
That spoke of bliss and beauty’s sway, 

Most dear, most deadly to the soul ! 


% Oh, sisters, trust not Pleasure’s dream, 
- Oh, trust not all a man may swear! 
Louisa heard a lover’s theme, 
Louisa still is young and fair. 
What !—tears ? I thought the headsman’s eye 
Without a tear on death cou’d dwell— 
Hiaste—o’er my face thy fillets tie— 
Haste with thy blow—O, God—farewell ! 
—>rt<<— 
TO , 





g Hei mihi! quod aullis amor est medicabilis herbis.—Ovip. 


s YES, I have lov’d, and I have known 
. What 'tis to sigh, and sigh in vain ; 
g And feel when every hope was flown, 
a That still my heart must bear its chain— 
a That still my soul must hold as dear 
The form that taught it first to sigh, 
Whose smile but mock’d my falling tear, 
And jested with mine agony. 











And still, though many a rolling year 
Hath shed its change of sun and snow, 
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No ray of hope hath beam’d to cheer 
The winter of my bosom’s woe : 

My heart is like a dreary tomb, 
Neglected love lies buried there ; 

And mournful midst the rayless gloom, 
Sits the wan shade of mute Despair. 


The shafts of Fate, that frequent dealt 
Had tumbled others in the dust, 
Glance off from me, unfeared—unfelt , 
Like arrows from a marble bust. 
True to one cherish’d apathy 
In this devoted heart and brain ; 
This silent breast has ceased to sigh, 


These eyes shall never weep again. 
Broad-street, Golden-square. 


i 
Theatrical Snquisition. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Il Don Giovanni; Adolphe et Mathilde. 
. Il Flauto Magico; ibid. 
. Ibid; Le Merchand D’ Esclaves. 
. Il Don Giovanni ; Adolphe et Mathilde. 
. Il Barbiere de Seviglia ; Divertissement ; Telemaque. 
. Il Don Giovanni; Le Merchand D’Esclaves. 
. Il Barbiere de Seviglia; L’inganno Felice; Adolphe et’ Mathilde.— 
Last night of the season. 


L'INGANNO FELICE. 


THURSDAY, July 1.—A delightful little opera in one act, of the 
above name, was produced this evening, and has formed a most 
agreeable addition to the stock of acting operas. The character of 
it may be termed melo-dramatic ; for it bears a close resemblance, 
in its general features, to the class of performances to which we 
give that name. Though only in one act, it abounds with incident, nor 
is the interest by any means of the least powerful description. When 
we have said that the music is Rossini’s, we have said almost all - 
that can be said, Rossini is so inveterate a miannerist, so constant 
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> aplagiarist of himself, that any one who has heard ‘ I] Barbiere di 
> Séviglia” may almost be said to have heard all the music that he 
~ ever composed ; for his pieces all so closely resemble each other, 
” that there is no one opera of his composition of which you may 
> not find the constituent parts in others. His music, however, is so 
~~ exceedingly lively, his accompaniments so ingenious and his concert- 
ed pieces so highly wrought, that they can never fail of pleasing: 


> In this little opera, there are some most delightful pieces of music, 


e the best ofwhich is, perhaps, the trio of Madame Betiocar, Gar- 
: c1a, and Puacct. 

The performers did it ample justice ; Madame Bettocn1, who was 
the heroine displayed more feeling than she has in any former per- 
formance, and indeed more than we suspected her of possessing, 
for in this point we have generally considered her deficient. Gar- 
cia, who was in admirable voice, sung most delightfully. We are 


™ very glad to find that the public have become more sensible of the 


want of this fine singér; he daily increases in popularity, and the 


' | frequenters of the opera seem now disposed to repair the injustice 
which they last season did him. Their insensibility to the powers 


of Crivetit, who was his superior, is a lasting stigma on their 
want of taste. ' 

We have again to notice our favourite, AmpRocErti; we thought 
that we had before seen him in every possible description of acting, 


a _ but this opera afforded him an opportunity of showing his talent in 


a new kind—the melo-dramatic. The character he sustained nearly 
resembled that of Uberto, in the ‘‘ Blind Boy,” and it is almost 
» needless for us to say, that he wasas eminently successful,‘as power- 
"> ful in this, as he has been in every other line of character. 

The whole opera went off with great eclat, and is likely to be- 
come a favourite. 


1L FLAUTO MAGICO.—LE SEDUCTEUR. 
THURSDAY, July 8—Mozart’s grand work seems to rise in po- 
pularity, its insipidity as a drama is amply atoned by the exquisite 
beauty of the music, to which the ears of the audience are getting 
more conformed on every repetition. This is always the case with 
@ grand opera ;_it was so with ‘© Don Giovanni ;” the beauties 
are too numerous, and of too high an order, for the imagination to 
embrace them ence: delighted and charmed at first, it re- 


— to oe feast ; its guste becomes improved, it discovers rich and 
(OL. XV, o No. 85, 
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picquant morceaux on every fresh application ; the luxuriance of the 
entertainment seems inexhaustible, and after repeated enjoyment, 
it always produces the sensation of abundant voluptuousness, never 
approaching to satiety. The performers in this opera, too, improve ; 
they become better acquainted with the character and expression of 
the music, and give it with better effeet. The late repetitions of 
this ope:a have been attended by erowded audiences. 

On this evening was produced a new ballet, entitled ‘‘ Le Seduc- 
teur,” with new music, by Venua. Venwa’s compositions are the 
best adapted for a ballet of any composer who has for years at- 
tempted it, in this Country; witness ‘‘ Le Prince Troubadour,” 
and the many exquisite ballets of Dipetor. In this instance, he 
had in no respect fallen short of his usual excellence, and the music 
was delightful ; the audience, however, discovered that the ballet, 
instead of heing new, was a mere revival of an old one, founded on 
Marmonrev’s beautiful tale of ‘‘ Laurette,” which was represented 
by that name many years ago, the music by H. Smart: the tale 
was ill told, and the general effect insipid ; and the ballet was re- 
Ceived with so little favour, that it has not been repeated. 


LES INGENUS. 

SATURDAY, July 17.—After the opera of ‘* Il Barbiere di S¢- 
viglia,” which was admirably performed, to one of the most 
crowded audiences of the season, was produced a new Ballet di- 
vertisement of the above title, composed by Durort. The music 
we presume, was a selection, andcomprized many beautiful piece. 
The character of the ballet was decidedly comic, and represented 
the courtship of three ingenuous rustics, brothers, to three charm- 
ing cottage sisters. One of the gentlemen was an absolute buffoon, 
a sort of rural dandy ; of intense feelings, however, and very sen- 
sible of the charms of the fair sex. The ballet appears to us very 
ingeniously contrived, and frequently produced an effect truly 
comic: thecircumstance, however, of the rustic adonis hanging 
himself, in despair, seemed to disgust the audience. In spite of 
some very good dancing, the ballet, which we really thought amus- 
ing, was unequivocally condemned. We cannot help noticing the 
excellent acting of Mr. Boupin, in the buffoon, which displayed 
a fund of humour of which we should never have suspected him. 
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CLOSING NIGHT. 


SATURDAY, August 12.—The season terminated on this evening, 
with the first act of ‘‘ 1] Barbiere di Séviglia,” Rossrni’s delightful 
operetta of ‘‘ L* Inganno Felice,”” and Durort’s, beautiful ballet 
of ‘‘ Adolphe et Matilde.” After the opera, ‘‘ God save the King” 
was sung by the whole company, in which Be.iocur, Corri, and 
Mont, sustained the principal parts, with very great effect. The 
house was crowded in every part, and the whole evening’s amuse- 
ment went off with great eclAt. The season may, upon the whole, be 
considered a successful one, though it certainly falls short of the 
famous season of 1816-17, when the production of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
and several other fine compositions, rendered the opera so deservedly 
popular, and we rather apprehend that it has been inferior, in point 
of receipt, to last season. Admired as Betvocui deservedly is, in 
many of her performances, she is by no means equal to that fasci- 
nating creature Fopor ; Crivewt, too, was a great loss ; but with 
these two exceptions, the opera company of this season has been as 
strong as it has for several years back. Garcia has gradually ad- 
vanced in public favour, till he has attained a complete popularity: 
The grand novelty of the season has undoubtedly been ‘ Il Flauto 
Magico ;” but the production of this fine composition, we have 
before had occasion to remark, has excited less enthusiasm than was 
expected, and certainly by no means such as attended the production 
of ‘* Il Don Giovanni,” we have before endeavoured to account for 
this. The ballet department has not been more brilliant thanthe opera. 
Baprisre and Mi.anie maintain their ground in public estimation, 
but the Durorrs were not so much admired as was expected. No 
new Ballet has been popular ; two or three have been totally con- 
demned ; the most successful have been ‘‘ Telemaque,’’ and that 
first produced by Duroat on his arrival, which was performed this 
evening. This last is a charming production, but we do not think 
it has lost any thing by coming into the hands of Baprisre and 
Minanig since the departure of Duporr. 
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1219. 

JULY 27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 


She Stoops to Conquer; Wedding day; Wet Weather. 

Green Man; Wet Weather; Travellers Benighted. 

Rivals; Actor of all Work—(Afultiple Mr. J. RussrLt)—Wet Wea- 
ther. 

Green Man; Day after the Wedding: Wet Weather. 

Teazing made Easy ; I’m Puzzled, or Three to One—Don Ignatio, 
Mr.WartTkInson ; Don Fer nando, Mr.Connor ; Cuptuin Fitzedward, 
Mr. Durusert ; Robert, Mr. Russe L; Sancho. Mr. LisTon ; Don- 
na Angelina, Miss E. BLANCHARD ; Clementina, Mrs. KENDALL; 
Lucilla, Mrs. Gipps—ibid. 


- Green Man; Actor of all work; I’m Puzzled, or Three to One. 
- Teazing made Easy ; Killing no Murder ; Wet Weather. 


. Travellers Benighted; Green Man; Bombastes Furioso, 


Wonder ; Critic. 


- Castle of Andalusia; ibid; Wet Weather. 


7. Teazing made Easy ; Ladies at Home, or Gentlemen we can do with. 


out you'—Ludy Antidote, Mrs. Davenrorr, Lady Jucretia, 
Mrs. Gisss; Mrs. Banter, Mrs. Epwin; A/iss Laura, Miss 
BEAUMONT; Mrs. Lenient, Mrs. Connor; A/iss Prim, Mrs. 
KenpaL; Miss Buckram, Mrs Liston; Jenny, Mrs. T. Hupt~ 

The Agreeable Surprise. 


9. Cure for the heart Ache; ibid; Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 
. Rivals; ibid; Wet Weather. 


14. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


- Jealous Wife ; ibid ; tom Thumb. 
. Cure for the Heart Ache; ibid; Wet Weather. 
- Wonder; ibid ; Belford and Minton, or There and Back again— Bounce, 


Mr. Terry; Phil. Craw, Mr. Liston; Sparkle, Mr. BARNARD; 
Solid, Mr. Martin; Mrs. Dido, Mrs. Davenport; Miss Bloom- 
ly, Miss E. BLanciiaRD— ibid, 

Heir at Law; (Daniel Dowlas, Mr. Liston) ibid; Wet Weather. 

Young Quaker; ibid; ibid—Mr. JongEs’s Night. 

Heir at Law; Exit by Mistake. 

Foundling of the Forest; Blue Devils; Prisoner at Large—Mr. 
Waropr'’s Night. 


19. Lock and Key; Yeazing made Easy; Killing no Murder. 


20. 


Green Man; Bombastes Furioso; Teazing made Easy—Mr. Res- 
SELL’S Night. 


21. Cure for the Heart Ache; Ladies at Home; Agrecable Surprise. 


I’M PUZZLED; OR, THREE TO ONE. 


SATURDAY, July 31.—A miserable compilation of threadbare 
incidents and vulgar expressions of the above title, was produced 
as a farce, and endeavoured to be rendered palatable by the 
whimsical exertions of Lisron and Russetu. ‘The attempt, 
however, completely failed, and the curtain fell amidst the over- 
whelming disapprobation of an insulted audience. 

We regret the event for two reasons ; firstly, because the for- 
tunes of this house are linked to our feelings with a train of our 
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earliest and most pleasing recollections ; and secondly, because 
we understand it is the production of a respectable actor, whose 
reputation we should be sorry to tarnish by associating his name 
with so despicable a composition. Liston introduced a most 
laughable parody on the Welch melody of ‘‘ Ar hyd y nos,” which 
burden is facetiously metamorphosed into ‘‘ Ah! hide your nose :” 
and Duruser sang with great taste Moorz’s beautiful allegory, 
«© A Temple to Friendship,” &c. 





LADIES AT HOME; 
oR, 


GENTLEMEN WE CAN DO WITHOUT YOU, 


SATURDAY, August 7.—Our readers will perceive by the name 
that this piece is another translation of the French interlude on 
which ‘‘ Belles without Beaux” is founded, at the Lyceum 
Theatre. We cannot say it pleased us so much as the last-men- 
tioned piece ; it is made more improbable, and the dialogue is 
in some parts rather too broad; but it was well acted, and 
favourably received, as the bills express it, ‘‘ by both sexes.” 
Miss Beaumont’s beautiful face and pleasing song were of great 
advantage to the author; and Mrs, Lisron delighted us by her 
tasteful execution of an exquisite little Scotch melody, in praise 
of a feline favourite. ; 





BELFORD AND MINTON; OR, THERE AND BACK AGAIN. 


FRIDAY, August 13.—We are sorry to have to record another 
complete failure at this house. The ahove new farce was this 
evening produced, and unequivocally condemned: the merited 
fate of all pieces in which licentious expressions and obscure 
illusions usurp the place of genuine humour and inoffensive 
drollery. 


— >} 
THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 





1819. ' 

Juty 27, Fire and Water; Hypocrite—Sir John J.ambert, Mr. RowsoTuam ; 
Colonel Lambert, Mr. Wrexcu; Dr. Cantwell, Mr. DowTon : 
Darnley, Mr. PEARMAN; Seyword, Mr. Wessrer; Mawworm, 
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Avs. 


Mr. Wiikinson ; Old Lady Lambert, Mrs. Grove ; Young La- 
dy Lambert, Miss CaREw ; Charlotte, Miss KELLy—One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five. _ 

22. One Two, Three, Four, Five; ibid; Matrimony. 

29. Ibid; ibid; Is He Jealous ? 

30. Ibid; ibid; ibid. 

3l. Ibid; ibid; Rendezvous. 

2. Walk for a Wager, or a Bailiff's Bet—Merrington, over head and 
ears in love and debt, Mr PEARMAN; O' Mittimus, a twaddling 
brother to a Magistrate, Mr. W. S. CHATTERLEY; Bob Lovelock, 
a professional Gentleman, Mr Harvey ; Hookey Walker, a Pe- 
destrian, five feet four high, rising forty, Mr. WiLkInson ; Knobds, 
a Parish Beadle and Constable, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Livermore, 
a fat sporting character, Mr. Satter; Busby, Clerk to O’ Mitti- 
mus, Mr. Kent; Bailey, Uncle to Lovelock, Mr. LANCASTER ; 
Emma, a curious Young Lady, Miss Ketty; Mrs Kildeary, a 


curious Old Lady, Mrs. GRove—One, Two, Three, Four, Five; 
Self-sacrifice. 


3. Blind Boy; ibid; Walk for a Wager. 
4. Bull’s Head; Is he Jealous; One, Two, Three, Four, Five. 
5. My own Rival; Walk for a Wager; One, Two, Three, Four, Five. 
G. Beijes without Beaux! or, Ladies among themselves—Mrs. Dashing- 
ton, Miss KELLy ; Virginia, Mrs. CHatrerty; Eliza, Miss Ca- 
REW; Priscilla, MissSTEVENSON ; Mrs. Greendragon, Mrs.Grove ; 
meg Easy, Miss Love; Mrs. Mode, Mrs. RicHaRDSON—ibid ; 
ibid. 
7. Ibid; ibid; ibid. 
9. Rival Soldiers; Belles without Beaux ; One, Two, Three, Four, Five; 
Walk for a Wager. 
10. ee Three, Four, Five; ibid; Walk for a Wager; Fire and 
ater. 
11. Bull’s Head; ibid ; One, Two, Threc, Four, Five; Walk for a Wager. 
12. Hypocrite; ibid; ibid. 
13. Amateurs and Actors; ibid; Walk for a Wager. 
14. How to die for Love; ibid; ibid; One, Two, Three, Four, Five. 
16. Bull’s Head; ibid; One. Two, Three, Four, Five; Raymond and 
Agnes. 
17. Boarding House; ibid; ibid; Walk for a Wager. 
18. Padlock ; ibid ; ibid; ibid. 
19. One, Two, Three, Four, Five; Brown Man— Bernardo, otherwisc 
Rocbruno, Mr. Dowton; Franconi, Mr. Rowsotuam; Leoni, 
Mr. Wrench; Manfredi, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Gastaldi, Mr. 
Ricuarnson; Maravillo, Mr. Hariey, Clara, Miss Carew; 
Cecile, Miss KELLy—Belles without Beaux. 
20. Brown Man ; Belles without Beaux; Amateurs and Actors. 
%1. Ibid; One, Two, Three, Four, Five; Belles without Beaux, 


THE HYPOCRITE. 


TUESDAY, July 27.—The above popular comedy was produced 
this evening here, and through having about half a dozen poor songs 
crammed into it, in the most outrageous manner, it was thought pro- 
per to announce it under the title of an operatic comedy, in five 


acts 


: 


If we had not a respect for the proprietors, if we had not 


the most kindly feeling toward the establishment at large, we should 
be contented to let this Jusus natura linger out its miserable existence 
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unnoticed ; but as on the contrary we do possess these sensations, as 
we would wish to see the British Opera stand firmly and triumph- 
antly on that pinnacle to which the beauty of our national melodies 
and the talent of our ancient and modern composers have combined 
to raise it, we cannot sit silently and see its stage disgraced by 
such a garbled production as this five-act operatic comedy. 

Mr. Dowron’s masterly performance of Cantwell (which is the 
evident cause of its production) Mr. Wixk1nson’s ludicrous re- 
presentation of Maw-worm, and Miss Keury’s excellent acting in 
Charlotte, seemed ‘‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,”’ by the injudicious 
introduction of some of the dullest songs we ever had the morti- 
fication of being obliged to hear. We blushed to imagine what 
a foreigner would think of an English opera, should he unfor- 
tunately have visited the Lyceum Theatre for the first time that 
evening. We shall not be at all surprised, after Tuesday night’s 
exhibition, if ‘‘ Richard the Third’’ and ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” should 
be shortly announced as five-act musical tragedies. 

It is a melancholy fact, that not one original opera has been 
produced for nearly two seasons, at a house expressly built for 
the purpose, and even when an established comedy is pressed into 
the service, and unmercifully interlarded by some ‘‘ metre ballad- 
monger,” the airs are announced to be the composition of such 
persons as Mr. Jouzy or Mr. Harr, (the latter positively a chorus- 
singer in the house) whilst the country boasts the names of 
Bisuop, Kine, Davy, &e. ; 

That we are not singular in our opinion is sufficiently evident, 
from the flat manner in which the piece went off; and unless it 
is speedily withdrawn, we fancy the proprietor will be more in- 

debted to Mr. Praxe’s elegantly designed mameluke pavilion, 


than to his own judgment, for the visitors who may think proper 
to favour the theatre with their presence. 





WALK FOR A WAGER; OR, A BAILIFF’S BET. 


TUESDAY, August 3.—This laughable farce was performed 
Jor the first time. It is the production of Mr. Pax, and is quite 
equal, if not superior, to his ‘‘ Amateurs and Actors.” Wi.xin- 
Son, in Hookey Walker, was irresistible. ‘The whole of the per- 
formers seemed actuated by the most friendly feeling towards 
the author, and exerted themselves most strongly in support of 
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the piece. The plot is peculiarly novel and whimsical, the dia- 
logue spirited, and the acclamations with which it is nightly re- 
ceived is the best proof of its powers of entertainment. 





BELLES WITHOUT BEAUX, 
oR, 
THE LADIES AMONG THEMSELVES. 


FRIDAY, August 6.—This very pleasing little bagatelle, an 
interlude, translated from the French, was performed wholly | 
by ladies. Lady Virginia. (Mrs. Cuatrerty) a professed prude, 
tyrannizes ever the person and affections of her cousin, Eliza 
(Miss Carew) to such a degree, that it excites the indignation of 
her elder sister, (Miss Love) who persuades a lively widow, Mrs. 
Dashington, (personated by Miss Keuty,) to enter into a plot 
for Eliza’s emancipation, which is effected by Mrs. Dashington’s 
assuming the disguise of a young man, introducing herself into 
Lady Virginia’s chamber, gaining her affections, and proving to 
her in the end, the folly of judging from appearances. The 
ladies acted most admirably, and the piece was given out for re- 
petition amidst the general plaudits of the audience. 





THE BROWN MAN. 


THURSDAY, August 19.—A melo-drame which is translated 
from the French piece, ‘‘ L’ Homme Brun,” by Mr. Arnotp, met 
with an unfavorable reception. The inculcation of the dreadful 
crime of suicide, in the last scene of it, was beyond the utmost 
stretch of good nature in an audience evidently collected together 
to be pleased, if possible. We are surprised that Mr. Arnoip 
could overlook so fatal an incident, especially as joined to its 
immorality, was the incongruity of its proceeding from the cou 
sels of a man overflowing with the ‘‘ milk of human kindness” to | | 
all around him. 
The melo-drame was a vehicle for some most superior acting 
and singing ; we never saw Mr. Dowron, Mr. T. P. Cooxe, Miss 
Kevty, and Miss Carew, exert themselves more effectively. 
Some sweet music likewise, by Mr. G. Reeve, added. greatly to 
the support of the piece ; but notwithstanding these feecommenda- 
tions, its reception we fear has been a fatal blow to popularity. 
Hewitt, Printer, 145, Hicu IloLtpern. 
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